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ARABIC 
ARMENIAN 
BOHEMIAN 
CHINESE 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
DANISH 
FINNISH 
FRENCH 
GAELIC 
GERMAN 
GREEK 
HUNGARIAN 
ITALIAN 


JAPANESE 
JEWISH 
MAURI 
NORWEGIAN 
PATOIS 
PHILIPPINE 
POLISH 
PORTUGUESE 
RUSSIAN 
SPANISH 
SWEDISH 
TURKISH 
WELSH 


T is interesting that the 26 foreign lan- 


guages listed above are spoken by 


different members of The Emporium 


staff. 


size of this great store. 
a cosmopolitan city in itself. 


It impresses one again of the huge 


The Emporium is 
A melting 


pot of ideas, methods, nationalities and 


personalities, striving for one purpose. 


That of better serving you with merchan- 


dise. 
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Labor Council Directory 
labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 

Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 

quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 

Executive and Arbitration Committee 

meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 

Section. meets first and third Wednes- 

days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 

—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 


Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No, 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 
Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 
Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 


108 Valencia. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist 3rd 
Labor Temple. 


and Saturdays, 
Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 
No. 148—Meet 
Valencia. 


Barbers 
112 

Beer Wagon 

Bill Posters—Meet 
Jones. 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 


Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 
2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 


and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
Temple. 


No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


Blacksmiths 
days, Labor 


3oilermakers 


days, Labor Temple. 

3ookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No, 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 


3oxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


3room Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

3utchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 


Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 
Commercial Telegraphers—Meet Ist Mondays, 274 


Russ Bldg. 


Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet 1st and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 


Guerrero. 
Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 8rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Federal Employees 
Building. 


No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Terryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


2nd Thursday, Labor 


Garment Workers No. 
Thursdays at 5 p. m., 
Tempie. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 28—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 


gineering. 


ray, 
$9.85 


Down 


Sacramento 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No, 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Marine Engineers 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Thursdays, 230 Jones, 


Musicians No. 6—Meét 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday or 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, 


Labor Tem- 


ple. 
Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 


Temple. 
Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 
Printing Pressmen—Office, 
2nd Monday, 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave, 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


231 Stevenson. 
Labor Temple. 


Meets 


2nd and 4th 
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Hale’s “Californian” 


=e 


The 1927 5-tube Receiving 


Set, which incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Jose 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero, 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 
230 Jones. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 
Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No, 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


29—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman, 


1528 


4th 


200 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 

Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m., 1171 
Market. 

Water Workors—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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British Labor M | 
te ritish Labor Movement ste | 
By Len De Caux, Brookwood Graduate, Staff of the Illinois Miner. \ 
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Ill. THE RISE OF SOCIALISM. 

Great Britain had become “the workshop of the 
world” by 1850. Favored with large natural re- 
sources of coal and iron, with a fine seaboard, 
with better factory and transportation equipment 
than other countries, and isolated from continental 
quarrels, she was for the next thirty years at the 
peak of her industrial supremacy. British trade 
unionism quickly adapted itself to the new condi- 
tions. While the period from 1825 to 1848, re- 
markable for the frequency and acuteness of its 
commercial depressions, had engendered a revolu- 
tionary unionism, the period of steady industrial 
expansion that followed brought with it a “New 
Spirit” in trade unionism. Finding that they did 
not benefit if the workers were driven into des- 
perate revolutionary movements and that over- 
exploitation did not pay for other reasons, the em- 
ployers out of the abundance of their prosperity 
were willing that some of the crumbs should fall 
to the workers, and the attitude of the unions 
changed accordingly. 


Rise of U. S. Industry. 


The trade unionism of this period bears many 
points of resemblance to the present era of Amer- 
ican trade unionism, with America now holding 
the position of the most favored country that was 
once Britain’s. The unions ceased to attack the 
capitalist system and set about obtaining the best 
possible conditions for their members within 
capitalism. We find “Defense not Defiance’ and 
“A Fair Day’s Wage for a Fair Day’s Work” 
among the most popular slogans then inscribed on 
trade union bannners. ‘No politics in the union” 
was another slogan of the time, and the trade 
union leaders for the most part supported the 
Liberal party or attempted to protect labor’s po- 
litical interest by lobbying and playing off the 
two old parties, Conservatives and Liberals, one 
against the other. 

This period witnesses the growth of national 
unions, based mostly on craft, with ever-increas- 
ing friendly benefits and high dues, and catering 
almost exclusively to the skilled worker. It was 
not until Britain began to lose her position of in- 
dustrial supremacy that we find the emergence of 
permanent organizations of the great mass of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled. Early in 1851 most of 
the competing unions of machinists, steam engine 
makers, smiths, millwrights and pattern makers 
were amalgamated into one great national union, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and it 
was the “New Model” set by this organization 
with its centralized direction, high dues, an¢ 
many benefit and insurance features, that was soon 
followed by the carpenters and joiners, and the 
tailors, and which influenced almost every other 
trade. 

Strike Denounced. 


It now became the fashion to denounce strikes, 
and scarcely a trace remained of the aggressive 
policy and ambitious aims of the earlier period. 
Trade union leadership was no longer the work 
of the agitator but fell into the hands of a class 
of permanent salaried officers, expressly chosen 
for their superior business capacity. In place of 
the strike the unions came to adopt the restriction 
of the supply of labor by limitation of apprentices 
and the encouragement of emigration, as one of 
their chief weapons, and, working on the theory of 


the mutuality of interests between employers and 
employed, advocated “Councils of Conciliation” 
for the arbitration of labor disputes. 

In spite of their denunciation of the strike 
weapon, howevtr, the depression of 1858-61 
brought with it a wave of strikes for many of the 
unions. In 1865 many of the unions were faced 
with general lockouts by the employers, who 
sought by locking out all the men in a particular 
industry to reduce to subjection unruly employees 
of one or two firms only. In the period of pros- 
perity from 1871 to 1875, it was the strike weapon 
again that won the nine-hour day for the machin- 
ists and shipyard employees as well as for the 
building workers later; and at this time unionism 
reached even the agricultural laborers, whose 
union after a year’s organization boasted one 
hundred thousand members, but was finally 
broken by a widespread lockout. The repeated 
wage cuts that came with the depression of 1875 
also invelyed many unions in a series of furious 
strikes. 

Politics Enter. 

But, although the movement was by no means 
immune from strikes in this period, its leadership 
was devoting itself chiefly to building up the 
finances of the unions by careful attention to their 
friendly benefit features, and to securing their 
legal status by political means. In spite of their 
slogan “No politics in the unions” the trade 
unions, found themselves repeatedly subject to 
legal attacks that threatened their very existence, 
and were forced, under the influence of the group 
of leaders known as the Junta, into a whole series 
of political agitations. 

The Junta, a group of five trade union leaders, 
the best known of whom were William Allan, 
secretary of the engineers’ (machinists) union, and 
Robert Applegarth, secretary of the carpenters, 
combined a policy of extreme caution in trade 
union matters with energetic agitation for political 
reforms. It was largely through their efforts that 
the unions secured legal status and protection for 
their funds in 1871, and peaceful picketing was 
finally legalized in 1875 by the repeal of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

But while the movement made great strides in 
this period in securing stability and permanence of 
organization the legal status, the degeneration in 
its fighting ability called forth increasing critic- 
ism within its own ranks, and left the unions ill 
prepared to face the great depression that set in in 
the seventies, when British capitalists began to 
lose their hitherto unchallenged supremacy over 
German and American competitors, and the crumbs 
that fell to the workers began to be few and far 
between. The demand now arose for a more vig- 
orous and aggressive type of unionism, for the 
old unions were becoming steeped in their spirit 
of aristocratic exclusiveness, disregarding the wide 
masses of unskilled workers; and their officials, 
choked with routine work, were devoting more 
and more of their attention to the friendly benefit 
side, to the neglect of the trade union struggle 
with the employers, Jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween rival unions were very frequent in this 
period, and attempts at federation of unions for 
joint action met with little success. 

With the passing of the Junta from active trade 
union work political leadership fell into the hands 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 


Union Congress, a group of trade union leaders 
who came to be known as the “Front Bench,” 
This group inherited the tradition of the Junta 
and for a long time resisted the encroachments 
of the Socialists, who were now gaining ground 
within the unions with their demand for independ- 
ent working class political action and for more 
militant and aggressive leadership in the indus- 
trial movement. 
Socialist Growth. 

Previous to 1880 all observers were agreed that 
thes trade qunions, of Great Britain. with their 
soberness, their conservatism and their acceptance 
of the capitalist system, would furnish an impene- 
trable barrier against the spread of Socialism. 
But in the period that followed, Socialist propa- 
ganda, directed by such societies as the Marxian 
Social Democratic Federation and the non-Marx- 
ian Fabian society of intellectuals, began to make 
great headway within the unions. The economic 
conditions of the time, which was one of excep- 
tional industrial contraction in which the trade 
unions were almost helpless in the face of pro- 
tracted unemployment, favored the spread of So- 
cialist propaganda. The revelations at this time 
made by social workers of the hideous details of 
the poverty and degradation to which the great 
masses of the workers were subjected also helped. 
The belief spread that the terrible alternations of 
over-production and commercial stagnation, the 
anomaly that a glut of commodities should be the 
cause of destitution, were the di 


n, 


ult of the 
it instead 
of to satisfy public needs, and that only a com- 


management of industry for private bet 


plete change of the social system could remedy 
the plight of the workers, 

It was young Socialist trade unionists such as 
Tom Mann, John Burns and Ben Tillett to whom 
fell the lot of organizing the masses of general 
workers for whom no place was found in the ex- 
clusive and conservative craft unions, and it was 
the bringing into the movement of these masses 
under Socialist leadership that was the main factor 
in winning over the British trade union movement 
to the Socialist position, 

New Unionism. 

An internal struggle of some violence took place 
within the movement before the New Unionism of 
the Socialists emerged triumphant. The old line 
trade union leaders were adamant in their oppo- 
sition to Socialist encroachments, and they were 
denounced with extreme bitterness by the wing 
which had grown up within their unions. To such 
lengths did the opposition go with the accusations 
of personal corruption, treachery to the working 
class, and the general abuse which they hurled 
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known character, 
that they defeated their own ends, and the Dundee 
Trade Union Congress in 1889 registered an over- 


against trade union leaders of 


whelming defeat for the Socialists, many of the 
delegates coming expressly pledged to support the 
leaders whose character had been attacked. 

But meanwhile in the very same year occurred 
the victorious strike of the match girls in Lon- 
don, the organization of gas workers and other 
unskilled laborers by Socialist trade unionists, and 
the victory of the 
led by Tom Mann, John Burns and 


finally tremendous London 
dockworkers, 
Tillett. These victories and the widespread 
general laborers that followed, 

hitherto unorganized workers 


movement Socialist 


Ben 
organization of 


bringing 200,000 


into the trade union under 


leadership, made it impossible any longer to de- 
nounce the Socialists as a set of intriguers, and 
the Liverpool Trades Union Congress, only a year 


after Dundee, brought complete victory to the So- 


cialists, every one of their resolutions being 
passed, 

The New Unionism that now emerges differs 
from the old in its comprehensiveness, its low 
dues, its aggressive industrial policy and its ad- 
herence to the ultimate aims of Socialism. Its in- 
fluence spread even into the old unions, which 
began to revise their constitutions to bring in 


hitherto unorganized workers and to find means 
for joint action despite jurisdictional differences. 
A period of phenomenal expansion in trade union 
followed the advent of the New 
labor turned to a course of inde- 


outlined 


membership 
Unionism, and 
pendent political action 


later in the story of the rise of the British Labor 


which will be 


Party. 
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} COOL HEADED MEN 
; are wearing Lundstrom straws! New styles—new 
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Friday, June 18, 1926 


REFUSE MATERIALS TO UNION JOBS 

Members of the Board of Education and repre- 
sentatives of organized labor protested yesterday 
against the announced intention of the Industrial 
Association of San Francisco to refuse materials 
to contractors engaged in 
school buildings unless the contractors agree to 


construction of public 


employ laborers on the American plan. 

Daniel C. Murphy, acting president of the Board 
of Education, said that the board would take 
“drastic action” if it should develop that construc- 


tion of school buildings were delayed by this 
action. 
Must Be Finished. 
“Our school buildings must be completed or 


added to by August 18,” Murphy said. “On that 
day the school buildings must be ready for occu- 
pancy. The members of the Board do not intend 
to allow any labor dispute to retard completion 
of the school buildings we must have ready for 
occupancy. If the Board learns of any 
where contractors are refused materials, it will 
take drastic action in the matter.” 

City Architect John Reid, Jr., who attended a 
meeting of the Board, said that he knew of one 
instance of a contractor having been refused ma- 
terials by a member of the Industrial Association. 

“Well, if that is the case, I intend to investigate 
tomorrow,’ Murphy remarked, “and I want you 
to do the same.” Reid replied that he would do so. 


Labor Men Protest. 

Appearing at a meeting of the Board of Public 
Works, Joseph Marshall and Thomas Doyle, rep- 
resenting the Building Trades Council, and Archi- 
bald Mooney, representative of the Bay Counties 
District Council of Carpenters, protested the ac- 
tion of the Industrial Association in refusing ma- 
union 


instance 


contractors engaged in using 
labor exclusively. 
“The Industrial 


this 


terials to 


Association is responsible for 
elt permit 
businesses 


strike,’ Mooney said. will not 
contractors to run their 
Witness the admission of the association that its 


members will not furnish materials to contractors 


peaceably. 


employing only union carpenters. 
Points Board’s Duty. 

“The Board of Public Works is responsible to 
the people for the erection and improvement of 
public school buildings, and in this crisis it is its 
duty to take the schools from under the tyrannous 
control of this self-constituted super-government.” 

Doyle charged that the carpenters whom the 
Industrial Association has promised to furnish to 
contractors who will embrace the American plan 
the most part, ineligible to 
municipal buildings, being aliens and residents of 
other cities brought here as strike breakers. He 
asked Timothy Reardon, president of the Board, 
to make a check of such carpenters to determine 
their status. 

Reardon responded that he is already making 
such a check, 


are, for work on 


Supplies Cut Off. 
F. C. Amoroso of the contracting firm of Amoroso 


& Damico, engaged in the construction of the new 
$500,000 Edison School at Twenty-second and 
Dolores streets, appeared and told the Board that 
the Industrial Association recently cut off his 
supply of materials without giving him any reason 
for its action. He said that he did not learn until 
later that it was because he was employing only 
union carpenters. 

“T was compelled to lay off my crew of seven- 
teen men because I could no longer get cement 
or lumber,” Amoroso said. 

Reardon to come to his 
today for a conference regarding his plight. 


asked Amoroso office 
Material Is Promised. 

“Never mind, Mr. Amoroso, we will get you all 
the material you want,” interposed Doyle. “Your 
men are competent, are they not?” 

“Yes,” said Amoroso. 

“T can vouch for that,” remarked Reardon. “He 


is a reliable contractor and his men no doubt are 
competent or he would discharge them.” 

“That's just the point,” continued Doyle. “The 
Industrial Association is attempting to foist in- 
competent labor on competent contractors.” 

All-Union Jobs. 

It was pointed out that fifteen of the sixteen 
school buildings being erected, added to, or im- 
proved, are all-union jobs. 

“Right or wrong, the Industrial Association is 
interfering wiith the school building program in 
its policy of no material to all-union contractors,” 
said Charles E. Stanton, member of the Board. 
“Tt will work a great hardship on children and 
teachers if work on such buildings as the addi- 
tion to the Galileo High School and the High 
School of Commerce is not completed in time for 
the fall term opening.” 

The Board took the matter under advisement. 

> 


We hear that it was so foggy during a recent 
football match that the game went on for half an 
hour before it was discovered that the ball 
lost—London Opinion. 


Was 
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NOT MERELY REVOLT. 
By Matthew Woll 

Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 

There seems to be a conspiracy of silence and 
of subtle misrepresentation to prevent the people 
at large from knowing and understanding the full 
significance of the Western political upheaval. It 
is time the truth is known and the facts brought 
clearly to light. 

President Coolidge’s political advisors may do 
well to address him in the language used by one 
of the universities of Louis XVI: “Sire, it is not 
a revolt; it is a revolution.” The agricultural up- 
rising that is defeating the Coolidge candidates 
in primary after primary is no longer a revolt; it 
is a revolution. It is not merely a protest of a 
handful of so-called “radical” 
political revulsion of agriculturists in general 
against the dominating control of the Federal 
administration by large financial, manufacturing 
and commercial interests—big business. 

It is true that Brookhart in Iowa was supported 
by the so-called radical progressive Senators, La 
Follette, Norris, Frazier, Shipstead, Howell, 
Wheeler, and by the occasional progressive 
Borah. But the fires of revolt are spreading, Even 
Senator Cummins, a Coolidge candidate, beaten 
by Brookhart, now favors the Haugen bill. More 
than that, at least a half dozen other Western 
Senators, not known as of radical tendencies, 
such as Senators Deneen of Illinois and Watson 
of Indiana, have joined with the others in an 
agreement to prevent an adjournment of Congress 
until farm relief legislation is enacted to care for 
surplus crops. It is estimated that no less than 


Senators; it is a 


60 members of the Senate are pledged to this, 


program. This group of farm relief Senators has 
the support of such powerful poltical persons as 
ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois. They likewise 
claim the open Vice-President 
Dawes. 


assistance of 


It is a political revolution—not merely a pro- 
test that is taking place. It includes in its vortex 
not alone the farmers, the so-called radical pro- 
gressive and politically inclined senatorial group, 
but counts as well upon the united and unquali- 
fied support of organized labor on the political 
and legislative field. 

Labor is not confused as to the issue involved 
With 
fifteen of the leading farm organizations united 
for the enactment of the Haugen bill, organized 
labor is rallying its forces to the support of that 
measure. 


or mistaken as to what the farmers want. 


Labor is not swerved from its purpose 
by the fact that a few minor farm organizations 
of the East and South favor other measures. It 
understands the tactics of confusion and the pur- 
pose they are designed to serve. It is convinced 
that the overwhelming majority of farmers know 
what is needed and what relief should be granted 
them. 

Great rejoicing was manifested in circles op- 
posed to the farmers’ best interests when the 
Haugen bill was defeated by a bi-partisan bloc of 
the East and South. President Coolidge’s flirta- 
tions with the Bourbon South have produced their 
fruit—for the moment. But this desperate effort 
to divide the nation along sectional lines has been 
undertaken without reckoning ultimate conse- 
quences. The policy of divide and conquer may 
have gained for the day, but other days are to fol- 
low. The consumers and workers of the cities and 
the farmers of the country cannot longer be kept 
ignorant of their mutuality of interests. Big busi- 
ness is only hastening the day of a new regroup- 


ing of powerful economic, social and_ political 


forces. 
* * Ox 


The farmers are quite frank in their statement 
that the Haugen bill would add more than one- 
third of a cent to the cost of a ten-cent loaf of 
bread and that the farm relief program would 
increase the cost of living perhaps by one per 
cent. 

Labor unqualifiedly concurs in the judgment of 
President Green of the American [Federation of 
Labor that the farmers are deserving of support 
even though it should mean an appreciable rise 
in the price level. Labor believes that a construc- 
tive plan of agricultural relief is imperative. This, 
it holds, will add far less to the cost of living 
ultimately than will be added if the farmers are 
forced to continue on the fringe of bankruptcy. 

It is alleged that the farmers are seeking a sub- 
sidy, and all the evils of subsidies are pointed to 
by the opposition to farmers’ relief measures. It 
is said that the only permanent relief to the farm- 
ers can come through organizations and co-opera- 
tion. Labor favors the organization and co-opera- 
tion of farmers, but big business is forcing the 
farmers into bankruptcy before the period of or- 
ganization and co-operation can be _ effectively 
completed. But may it not also be said that the 
manufacturers and merchants are enjoying a sub- 
sidy in the form of protective legislation? Is not 
the home market of manufactured commodities 
well protected against the surplus grip of goods 
by the protective tariff subsidy? What may be 
good for the manufacturers and merchants and 
workers should not be denied the farmers. 

k OF Ok 
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The political revolution now in the making has 
only begun. Its first skirmishes are in the Con- 
gressional Halls, followed by primary elections. 
Soon the whole of our body politic will be in- 
volved in political upheaval. It will have for its 
immediate purpose agricultural relief, for its ulti- 
mate aim of the wresting away of the reins of 
Federal administrative and legislative authority 
from the hands of organized business and the 
placing of this authority into the hands of the 
farmers, the workers, business and other social 
groups upon fair basis of equality. 

The time is passing for a poltical policy based 
on the sole domination of organized business and 
for the selfish gain of organized business alone. 
There can be no justification for the doctrine that 
organized business should dominate and control 
exclusively our economic, industrial and political 
destinies and that all other groups should be mere 
dependents upon organized business and rest con- 
tent with such indirect benefits as may be allowed 
by or be forced from organized business. 

Coolidge “business” Senators are being voted 
out of office. “Political” Senators of progressive 
and radical tendencies are being voted into office. 
This may not mean undiluted progress. At least 
political Senators are not circumscribed by indus- 
trial and financial bosses. They do study the 
pulse of the electorate and follow powerful social 
and economic influences at work and avoid dan- 
gerous class interests. 


* OK 


Thus the political revolution is spreading rapidly. 
Already the opportunist politicians in the pres- 
ent Senate are voting which way the wind is blow- 
ing. With the November election near at hand this 
farmers’ and workers’ political revolution will have 
attracted all liberal forces of the land. With this 
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TELEPHONE GARFIELD 194 
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development there Bit follow the destruction or 
surrender of all Coolidge political rep- 
resentatives in both. Republican and Democratic 
camps. 


“ : 3 
business 


In view oi all that is transpiring one is prompted 
to wonder: Will President Coolidge continue to 
follow the advice of the Bourbons of our day and 
go on to destruction, or will he find it prudent, 
wise and just to help the farmers of America to 
protect their means of subsistence and to solve 
our agrarian problems for the well being of all? 


His choice must be made quickly. Ile has reached 
the parting of the ways. The political revolution 
is at hand. 
r — a ll, 
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TIbE LABOR GLARTION 


Friday, June 18, 1926 


SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 

The Trades Union Promotional League 
tured into a new field of endeavor with gratifying 
results. Friday, June 11th, was a banner night for 
the members of the Plumbing Trade. 


ven- 


At the request of the Trades Union Promotional 
League, Plumbers Union, Local No. 442, set aside 
as a special order of business at 9 p. m. on the 
above date and turned the meeting over to the 
League. 

Plumbers Union, Local 442, 


Steamlitters 


extended an invita- 
Local 
With 
the members of the three locals present Prosperity 
Hall 3uilding Trades Temple was filled to 
capacity. 


tion to is sister locals, Union, 


509, and Sprinkler Fitters Union, Local 663. 
in the 


After the the Plumbers Union 


turned the meeting over to Field Secretary W. G. 


president of 


Desepte of the Trades Union Promotional League, 
thing after another was given to the 
members present. The first was a vocal selection 
by Master Billy McGrath, furnished through the 
courtesy of Goodman’s Music and Gift Shop, 426 
Castro St., Miss Hazel Cobine and Muriel Sher- 
rible, vocalists, were also there through the cour- 
Mr. Finnigan of the Axton- 


one good 


tesy of Mr. Goodman. 
Fisher Tobacco Co. generously donated packages 
of “Clown Cigarettes” to those present. 

The main event of the evening was the address 
delivered by Frank C. McDonald, president of the 
State Building Trades Council. The subject mat- 
ter was on the trials and tribulations, ideals and 
the 


of the Trade Union Movement, past, present and 


purposes, duty and cooperation of members 


future. He was given a rising vote of thanks as 


he came at the sacritice of his other duties. 

The next on the program was a series of Union 
Label slides with an instructive talk on each 
label 


“Quarrying Asbestos” 


shown. Then a movie picture entitled 
a very entertaining and in- 
structive subject. 

but 


prizes 


Last, not least, was the awarding of the 


door consisting of overalls, shirts, neck- 


wear, a subscription to Organized Labor and four 
Brother N. 


the Steamfittres Union. Brother Burton also kindly 


books on labor donated by Burton of 


loaned his portable picture machines and _ the 
ee ‘ 
operation of them. 

The work of the Trade Union Promotional 
League was voted a success by those present and 
the League feels encouraged to continue its ac- 
tivities in this way, but, also, has in store other 


ideas to impress upon the minds of trade unionists 
as to their obligation and duty to their fellow 


workers. 


Other meetings of this kind will be announced 
in the near future. 
Union Promotional League takes 


The Trade 


this opportunity of thanking the Plumbers Union 


for their cooperation in making the meeting the 
success that it was. 


> 
PACKERS USE GUNMEN. 


Louisville 


The 


their union employees by refusing to grant a wage 


packers who forced a strike on 
increase of six cents an hour, employed profes- 
sional gunmen and strikebreakers imported from 
Chicago and elsewhere in attempts to break the 
strike, according to the Butcher Workman, the 


official organ of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

“The local packers resorted to this outrage with 
of the Employers’ Association 


the 


the aid and the 


the Chamber of 
adds the Butcher Workman. 


leadership of secretary of 


Commerce,” 
strike involves six 


The plants, employing 590 


men. 


STULTIFY MINDS OF CHILDREN. 

A stinging indictment of the out-of-date educa- 
tion imposed on the children of the cotton mill 
workers by the textile barons of North Carolina 
is contained in an article by Prof. R. M. Trabue 
of the University of North Carolina, in the North 
Carolina Teacher, reviewing the book, “A Study 
of the Mill Schools of North Carolina.” 
that 
the pupils are gaining a very meager grasp of the 


“Standard tests show in the mill schools 
world and of its problems. These pupils are being 
fed on the dry bones of an elementary education, 
and they are not gaining the appreciations, the 
attitudes, the habits and the understanding which 
will make them capable of taking an intelligent 
part in the affairs of the state.” 

In addition to stultifying the minds of the cotton 
mill workers’ children, Prof. Trabue declares that 
the cotton mill owners operate under a species of 
favoritism by which they are only taxed a third as 
much as other citizens for school purposes: 

“This report shows clearly why the mills prefer 
to establish and maintain separate schools for the 
children of their employees—in order to avoid 
paying for a better education. 

“In ten representative schools, for example, the 
cotton mills save a total of seventy thousand dol- 
lars annually by paying a subsidy for the continu- 
ance of the mill schools beyond the six-months’ 
term. 

“Tf these ten mills were to allow their property 
to be taxed at the same rate as the property 
around them is taxed for continuing the school 
term, they would pay three times as much as they 


are now paying.” 


p> 
MEYER LONDON DEAD. 

Meyer London, the first Socialist to be elected 
from an Eastern state to Congress, and a brilliant 
and devoted advocate of the rights of American 
workers, is dead. 

He was struck by an automobile in New York 
City last Sunday, and expired in the hospital a 
few hours later. 
his 


that with 


dying breath he forgave the driver of the car and 


It was characteristic of Iondon 


urged the police not to prosecute him. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 

Family allowances, in suppliment to basic 
wages, for workers with dependents have been 
tried out in the Civil Service of 22 countries and 
in private industry at least to some extent in 18 
countries, according to Bulletin 401 just issued by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During and immediately following the World 
War the family-allowance movement gained great 
impetus because of the tremendous rise in prices 
and the insistent demands of the workers for “a 
living wage.” 

In a number of countries family allowances 
have been provided in collective agreements be- 
tween employers and employees, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, The Netherlands, Poland, and 
Sweden being among the most conspicuous coun- 
tries in adopting such provisions. 

One of the most logical and important develop- 
ments of the family-allowance movement is the 
institution of family-allowance funds for the pool- 
ing of the costs of family allowances among 
groups of employers and the prevention of dis- 
crimination in employment against workers with 
family responsibilities. This development has been 
most notable in France where the first fund was 
established in 1918 and where there were in June, 
1925, 176 such funds, the members of which were 
employing more than 1,200,000 persons. 

A very interesting aspect of family allowances is 
their alliance with the problem of the future labor 
supply and future man power for the respective 
nations in the event of war. 

Although the family-allowance movement has 
declined in private industry in most of the coun- 
tries covered in the survey, the French and Bel- 
gian family-allowance systems have recently ex- 
panded in a remarkable manner. Moreover, a re- 
newed and vigorous interest is being manifested in 
family endowment in England and Australia. In- 
deed, in a number of countries there has been a 
trend in certain quarters away from the concept 
of the family allowance as a supplementary wage 
and toward proposals for family endowment or 
some form of national social insurance for family 
responsibilities. 

Pronouncements on the vital question of family 
allowances range from drastic criticism to the 
most sanguine endorsement and include the view- 
points of ministers of finance, ministers of labor, 
members of industrial arbitration courts, officials 
of national amalgamations of employers’ associa- 
tions and of federated trade unions. 

Experiments with family allowances cover at 
present some millions of manual and nonmanual 
workers and are well worth consideration in con- 
nection with any comprehensive study of the 
problem of the living wage. 

ee 
DECEIVE CONGRESS. 

The owners of the textile industry of the United 
States begged Congress to give them a high pro- 
tective tariff on imported textiles so that they 
could pay high wages and then deliberately pock- 
eted outrageous profits themselves and pauperized 
the workers, according to Edward F. McGrady, 
legislative representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in a statement made before the 
Senate Committee on Labor in support of the 
resolution for an investigation of the wages paid 
in tariff-protected industries. 

“The textile workers of New England are being 
pauperized,” McGrady said. “These mills broke 
their word to Congress, yes, to the Republican 
Party. 

“They were given a high protective tariff so that 
they could take care of their workers as Ameri- 
can workers should be employed, but they did 
nothing. 

“The increased profits they pocketed themselves. 

“We hear much about Bolshevism in America. 
I am convinced that the mill owners are doing 
more to engender such radicalism than all the pro- 
fessional agitators in the country.” 


By Dr. D. A. Thom. 


14. THE PART OF THE PARENT IN CHILD 
DELINQUENCY. 


Here are a few suggestions for parents about 
their relation to the delinquencies of early child- 
hood. 

The over-solicitous parent stuffs and over-feeds 
the emotional life of the child, whereas the stern, 
cold, forbidding parent deprives the child of men- 
tal nourishment, leaving him hungry and resent- 
ful. There is plenty of room between these two 
extremes to give a fair degree of assurance of 
strength and stability to the emotional life of the 
child so that he will neither suffer from hunger 
pains nor be nauseated by over-stimulation. 


There is a lamentable ignorance and an inex- 
cusable lack of interest on the part of many 
parents as to the resources available and utilized 
by the child to gratify his pleasure-seeking tend- 
encies, 

So long as children are trained and dominated 
by personalities inadequate because of intellectual 
defects or an unhealthy outlook on life, so long 
are we going to have children whose characters 
are twisted and warped through suggestion and 
imitation of these parents. 


There is no reason why we should expect a 
normal child to adapt himself to an abnormal en- 
vironment. The impulse to rebel in such situations 
is an indication of stability. 


All too frequently it is the conduct which an- 
noys and inconveniences parents that causes the 
most concern and not the type of conduct repre- 
senting fundamental handicaps to the child in 
later life. 

Hyper-activity, mischievousness and _ curiosity 
are more apt to bring the child into conflict with 
parental authority than submissiveness, self-cen- 
teredness and day dreaming, all of which indicate 
that the child is getting out of touch with the real- 
ities of life. 

Very often inadequacy, inferiority and delin- 
quency are suggested to the child by family and 
neighborhood gossip regarding his difficulty in 
getting along at home or in school. 

The parent who depends upon threats and pun- 
ishment to bring about the desired conduct on the 
part of the child is often making a great deal of 
work later for the judge and the police court. 

When cheating the child is held in the same 
contempt as cheating the adult, children will have 
a higher regard for truth and honesty. 

No greater affliction can be thrust upon the 
child than that of inheriting the type of parents 
who refuse to allow him to grow up. 


*Syndicated from the revised edition of Child 
Management—Publication No. 143, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

eS 
DAY LABOR CHEAPER. 

The nation-wide campaign of the Associated 
General Contractors of America against organized 
labor’s policy of day labor on public works re- 
ceived an emphatic setback in Minneapolis in bids 
for the construction of a municipal bridge. 

The contractors claim that their policy of con- 
struction for profit is cheaper than day-labor con- 
struction for use. 


The city engineer’s bid for the construction of 
the bridge by day labor was $891,000, while the 
next lowest bid of any contractor for the same 
work was $997,240. 

Officials of the central labor union assert that 
the city engineer's bid smashes the contention that 
contract work is cheaper than day labor. ‘ 

The American Federation of Labor is on record 
in favor of day labor on all government work. 
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NOTICE 


Pawnee Indian Medicine Co. has moved to 
larger quarters and is now located at 
3542 MISSION STREET 
Near Randall Phone Mission 383 
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Far into each plow and saber, each piece and part 
and whole, 

Must go the brains of Labor, which gives the 
work a soul! 

Back of the motors’ humming, back of the belts 
that sing, 


Back of the hammers’ drumming, back of the 
cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them, watching 


through stress and strain, 


There is the mind which plans them—back of the 
brawn, the brain. 
—Benton Braley. 
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Senator 


The 


seems to be 


position of from Pennsylvania 


worth a lot of money if one is to 
judge by the size of the campaign expenditures in 
The 


the total will reach the stupendous amount of three 


the recent primary. indications now are that 
million and as the salary of the office for the six- 
year term would only total $10,000, it is rather 
hard to figure why anyone would be willing to 
spend so much more than that to be elected unless 
there 
from 


other sources of income 
Just what other 


sources might be we will have to leave to the im- 


were to be some 


holding the job. those 


Magination of the unsophisticated citizen, but there 


surely 


must have been some very strong reason for 
the two leading candidates for the office being so 
anxious to hold it that it became necessary to 
spend millions in the effort to get it. 


PS -- — 


come as the 


“Labor troubles” result of an ad- 


vancing civilization. Social unrest is sometimes an 
indication of social progress. There are no labor 
troubles in “darkest Africa.” Therefore, the cloud 
on the industrial horizon has its silver lining, if 
but look 
development on the part of the workingman, but 


most hopeful is the spirit of pride that he is tak- 


one will for it. Many are the signs of 


ing in his position as a worker and as a Citizen. 
Whatever may be said as to the condition of the 
toiler in some industries or in some countries, his 
position as the man upon whom rests the pros- 
perity and the happiness of the whole people, is 
The 


the country is paying tribute to the brawn. 


more and more being recognized. brain of 
This 
being so, the workingman will soon come to his 


own. It is in this respect that he has for himself, 


that he is winning the respect of others. 
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Lawrence J. Flaherty 


When word came to San Francisco last Sunday from New York that Law- 
rence J. Flaherty had passed away in that. city, a general feeling of depression 
swept through trade union circles in spite of the fact that his end was not alto- 
gether unexpected. Facing with cheerful fortitude the last faint hope of relief 
from the suffering he had so long endured from the persistent advance of a chronie 
ailment that was cutting him down, he had journeyed to New York City for special- 
ized treatment at the hands of the best in the medical profession of the world, but 
the malady was beyond the power of human kind to abate or conquer, and one of the 
noblest and bravest spirits in the cause of unionism passed to the great beyond. 

Lawrence J. Flaherty was born on July 4, 1878, in San Mateo county, but 
came to San Francisco with his parents at an early age and had made this city his 
home ever since and up to the time of his death. He received a common school 
education and when but a boy went to work at the trade of mason and cement 
worker, joining the union at the expiration of his apprenticeship. At the very begin- 
ning he took an active part in the affairs of his organization holding many offices in 
it, later being elected a business agent of the Building Trades Council, in which 
capacity he served with signal success and distinction for many years. At the time 
of his death he was President of the San Francisco Building Trades Council. 

Flaherty served as Police Commissioner during the administration of Mayor 
McCarthy, resigning from that position to become a candidate for State Senator 
from his district. He was twice elected to that office and during his incumbency he 
was responsible for much of the progressive and labor legislation that is now to be 
found upon the statute books of California. 

He was elected Congressman from the Fifth Congressional Distriet of Cali- 
fornia at the November election in 1924 and at the time of death was serving his 
first term. During the present session of Congress he had introduced a number of 
bills calculated to be of benefit to the wage workers in particular and the country 
generally, but owing to the pressure of other matters at the session he did not get 
them through. 

Lawrence J, Flaherty had made a place for himself in the hearts of those who 
came in contact with him during his years of service to the labor movement and to 
the people. In his unswerving devotion to union principles he so impressed all with 
his sincerity and honesty that he will be greatly missed. He was of a quiet, unas- 
suming disposition and never so happy as when working for the welfare of common 
humanity and the realization of a broader democracy. He was an honést man, an 
honest friend, and, what is rarer than all, a rugged, honest opponent, willing at 


all times to make every allowance for those who differed with him. He will long be 
remembered among us, and always as one who endeavored to do the best with the 
talents the Master of all things placed at his disposal. His thoughts were very 
largely for others than himself and he died in the service of those to whom he had 
devoted his entire lifetime of effort unsparingly. His widow and family have the 
sincere sympathy of the thousands he served in this, their hour of trial and sorrow. 

The remains will be brought to San Francisco for burial accompanied by an 
official delegation of his colleagues from the House of Representatives, arriving 
here on Monday next. Details of the funeral arrangements are not available at this 
writing, but doubtless will be announced in time for his host of friends to pay 


their tributes of respect to one who served the cause so well and fearlessly. 


ee 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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The union label is a promoter of peace, a main- 
tainer of justice, decency and health and the mem- 
ber of a union who fails to demand it on the 
articles he purchases must accept his full re- 
sponsibility for the harmful conditions that result 
from his carelessness and neglect of duty. Things 
worth having are worth the expenditure of a little 
effort to obtain and surely the union label is 
worth having and worth making use of by all 
members of unions. 


Good wages and working conditions for the 
toilers is the very best asset any community can 
have, and where there is no organization and no 
collective bargaining it is seldom that these con- 
ditions prevail. The worker, without organization, 
is helpless, because there are always enough cheap 
labor huckstering employers to drag the others 
down to their level, so that it behooves all workers 
to get into the organizations in their field, not 
only for their own protection, but for the welfare 
of their community. 


The connection between falling farm prices and 
victories such as that of Brookhart’s in Iowa is 
close. As agriculture becomes more and more un- 
profitable, the Western farmers hit out at every 
head in sight. In Iowa, the head to be hit was 
that of Senator Cummings, once progressive but 
now conservative, who was suspected of not being 
strong for farm relief measures such as the tillers 
of the soil are not demanding. Prices paid to 
producers of agricultural products in March 
dropped to the lowest point they have touched in 
six months, according to Department of Agricul- 
ture statistics. The level of farm prices is lower 
than the level of all commodities. Hence the re- 
volt of the farmers, which Matthew Woll de- 
scribes as not merely a revolt but a political revo- 
lution. The farmers are out to punish those they 
believe to be their enemies and to reward those 
they look on as their friends. Everything indicates 
that they have just made a beginning of their 
campaign and that from the standpoint of the 
stand-patters, the “worst is yet to come.” 


According to newspaper stories during the past 
week the President of the Board of Public Works 
charges, and the Manager of the Industrial Asso- 
ciation admits, that its members are holding up 
the construction of sixteen school buildings by re- 
fusing to furnish material to the contractors who 
are doing the work simply because those employ- 
ers are engaging only union men on the job. There 
has been much discussion of conspiracy during the 
past few weeks, but here is a case of conspiracy 
that is of a most serious character because it will 
deprive thousands of school children of school 
facilities and opportunities that would otherwise be 
available to them at the opening of the fall term. 
Will the people of San Francisco permit a small 
band of meddling trouble-breeders to handicap 
their children in this.manner without protest, or 
will they stand up in their might and demand that 
the meddlers attend to their own business and 
cease interference with the proper promotion of 
civic activities, particularly in relation to the pro- 
viding of school facilities for their children? It 
seems that no tactic is too despicable for the 
open shoppers to use in the fight upon the labor 
movement, but when greedy men stoop so low as 
to interfere with the educational opportunities of 
children solely to satisfy their craving for promt 
it is surely time to sit up and take notice and to 
call a halt in such a forceful way as to let them 
know that such practices will not be tolerated in 
a free country. 
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“They tell me you have a model husband, Mrs. foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
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Western Christian Advocate. 


“When I was twenty I made up my mind to 
get rich.” 

“But you never became rich.” 

“No, I decided it was 
mind.’”—Boston Transcript. 


easier to change my 


A countryman came to Boston to visit some 
relatives and to see the sights. He remained un- 
til patience on the part of his hosts, a married 
couple, ceased to be a virtue. 

“Don’t you think, my dear fellow,” remarked 
the husband one day, “that your wife and chil- 
dren must miss you?” 

“Hadn’t thought of that,” was the calm reply. 
“Thanks for the suggestion; I’ll send for them.’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Professor—“Give me a sentence with the word 
‘boycott’ in it.” 

Pupil—“Farmer Jones chased his son and didn’t 
catch him till his boycott on a wire fence.’”—Good 
Hardware. 

The gates were down, but Oscar Shay 

Decided to his sorrow 
To speed across the right of way. 
His funeral is tomorrow. 
—Long Island Railroad Information Bulletin. 


“For $2 I will foretell your future.” 


“Are you a genuine soothsayer?’ 
vane 


ber 


$2.” 


Then you ought to know that I haven't got 


“Reggie,” said her husband’s wife,, “I don’t be- 
lieve you have smoked one of those lovely cigars 
I gave you last Christmas.” 

“No, my dear, I haven't,” replied the wife’s hus- 
band. “As a matter of fact I intend to keep them 
until our little Willie grows up and wants to learn 


to smoke.” 


An angry man entered the water office and 
hiercely announced to the clerk: 

“Sir, you can send up and take your old gas 
meter out of my house.” 

“This is not the gas office.” 

sabtetsnetes 

“No, sir, this is the water office.” 

“Oh, it is! Well, then send a man up to my 
house at once and turn the water off; I’m not go- 
ing to walk a mile and a half for nothing.” 


“My dear young lady,’ said the minister in 
grieved tones, as he listened to an extremely mod- 
ern girl tear off some of the very latest jazz on the 
piano, “have you ever heard the Ten Command- 
ments?” 

Flapper—‘Whistle a few bars. I think I can 
follow you.” 


Joseph had just returned from the country. 
Mamie, his sweetheart, who worked at the Mc- 
Donalds’ residence, had not written him during 
his absence and he greatly feared for her health. 
Therefore, he went straight to the McDonalds’ 
house, even though it was after his customary 
bedtime. 

As he came into the backyard, he noticed a dim 
light burning in the kitchen. He peeped in the 
window and beheld—a couple locked in loving em- 
brace, 

“T guess Mamie doesn’t work here any more,” 
said Joseph and went home to bed. 


“Lhere ought! to) besa-law against it.) “We 


ought to start a movement against it. These 
are typically American slogans of today. If it 
isn’t a law or a movement against something, 
then it’s one for something. A lot of people 
make their living by organizing movements for 
this and that. Jf there is one lobbyist in Wash- 
ington there are 500. In every state capital 
there are dozens of them 


all there to push some- 

thing, or to stop something—and to draw _ their 

pay. We are getting laws so fast we can scarcely 

keep track of them. We have so many move- 

ments that we are bedeviled by them all the time. 
* * * 

In all of this there is an element of constructive- 
ness. We are stirred to think, now and then. We 
are stirred to partake in the determination of 
public questions. And that is surely all to the 
good, in a democracy. But itis not all good, 


Much is sheer foolishness. Much merely pro- 


vides people with jobs, whereat they make a liv- 
ing more easily than they could at some legitimate 
occupation. Montmorency Fortescue hates like 
the very devil to go to work, so he casts about 
him for some “cause” that needs jolting along. 
Male and female, agree with him, He 
begins to stir up the populace. So it goes. A 


lot of Montmorencys are “in soft” and “sitting 
pretty” over the country for no better reason than 
that. 

* 

In Washington there is a club, composed of 
some 200 “secretaries” and “directors” of organi- 
zations which have “causes” to promote in the 
national capital and before Congress. The welkin 
rings with the racket they make and they con- 
tinue to draw their pay, serve special interests and 
foolish causes. In that same city a rich woman 
who lives on the town’s street de la street, backed 
the promotion of no less than three “campaigns” 
in as many months, all with the aid of such a 
promotion person, and with no better reason than 
getting herself into prominence. The promotional 
person doubtless helped egg the dear lady on, be- 
cause doubtless the dear lady paid a very good 
stipened. Any goof who gets himself arrested for 
almost anything under the sun can have an or- 
ganization in his defense in 48 hours if he can con- 
nect with the right kind of a bright young man 
to stir up the animals. 


The prohibition crowd is luxuriously press 


agented by persons who would lose some mighty 
fine jobs if the question ever disappeared from 
the political arena, There is a nation which pays 
its generals a forage fee when troops are in action. 
Those generals naturally try to keep “action” go- 
ing as long as possible. So it is in many a political 
scrap of today. When the scrap ends a lot of 
generals and a whole raft of second looeys lose 
their perquisites when the smoke clears away. 
How we are organized! And promoted! And 
rushed here and there! And we haven't as a rule, 
the sense of a jack rabbit about determining our 
own course and making our own decisions. It’s 
great to be a free people—if you can be. 
— —> 

“Your rooms are too close to mine,” declared 

the dentiest. 


“Do you object to my proximity?” demanded 
the music teacher. 

“Not personally, but your pupils deter people 
from coming to me. They think the howls ema- 


nate from my office, whereas I advertise as being 


a painless dentist.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 
t 
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THE GOBLINS HAVE GOT US—I. 

It is June. I look out of my study window and 
see flowers in bloom in the yard, and above the 
flowers the family “wash” hangs on the line dry- 
ing in the sunshine. Junes have been like that 
for a great many years. 

In the daily papers I note urgent appeals to the 
citizens to register for the primary election in Au- 
gust and for the general election later. If the citi- 
zens do not register this year, they may not vote. 

The most peculiar reasons are given why we 
it is a duty we owe 
We must have 
an opinion on the great questions that are to be 
settled by the ballot whether we know anything 
Besides, Los Angeles voters 
their duty; they are 
greater numbers than are San Franciscans. That 
will result in a 


should all register. First, 


ourselves and our state and nation. 


about them or not. 


are doing registering in 
condition, if it is not remedied, 
showing of relative populations not flattering to 
San Up, citizens, and at those boost- 
Do your duty. Register. 

At this time the German “school ship” Ham- 
burg lies at anchor in the harbor. The officers 
of the ship have been received with dignity and 
honor, the crew welcomed with open arms. Per- 
haps they have a few German marks to spend. 


Francisco. 
ing Angelenos! 


Yet a few years ago we were taught to hate every- 
thing We learned the 
that we started out in the high emprise of war to 


German. lesson so well 
destroy, to kill and maim. 

Yes, yes; it is a funny world. 

Junes are fairly constant in their coming and 
going. at stated intervals. 
We are worked into a fury of hate upon occa- 
sion. Meanwhile the housewife regularly does the 
family washing and hangs the clothes out in the 


Elections roll around 


sun to dry. 

I went to the City Hall to register the other 
day. The clerk was not busy, so when my name 
and address and political party affiliations were 
entered upon the great roll, I innocently asked 
could information on the 


where I get some 


questions that were to be decided by the votes of 


him 


the people. 

“Oh,” said he, “the newspapers will be full of it.” 

“But =i stories 
might be 
“What I want is information so that I can come 
to an intelligent opinion on the issues.” 

“Oh,” he was somewhat hesitant. ‘Well, they'll 
send you lots of stuff before election day.” 

“T fear that will be mere propaganda,’ I an- 
swered, “What I want is knowledge and infor- 
mation—something substantial from which I can 


think perhaps the newspaper 


colored for a purpose,’ I suggested. 


draw a conclusion.” 

He looked at me suspiciously as he informed 
me, “I don’t know where you'd go for that.” 

“Then must I remain in the dark as to the 
questions at issue—vote my prejudices and call 
myself enlightened?” 

“T guess that’s 
you'll have to follow suit.” 


what the rest of us do, and 


I wondered then, and am_ still wondering, 
whether the expression of my peculiar prejudices 
at the polls is really as important as the news- 
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papers suggest. Of course, there are those An- 
gelenos. I did my best to take them down a peg 
by getting my name on the books, as suggested. 

Then there was the late World War and our 
hatred of everything German, and the present 
visit of the “school ship” and the open-armed 
welcome to the German naval men. 

If we just keep on voting in the dark, it is not 
inconceivable that in the next great international 
conflict we shall put our arms around the necks 
of Heinie and Fritz and call them brothers and go 
forth to slaughter the next bogie-man whom we 
shall be taught to hate as we hated the Germans. 

Yes, yes; it is a funny world. Ours but to vote 
our prejudices; ours but to do the family wash— 
and admire the flowers of June! 

& 
CIVIL SERVICE TESTS. 

The Department of Civil Service recently held 
examinations in Los Angeles and San 


Francisco 
of applicants for the positions of petroleum engi- 
neer, grade 4, and junior petroleum engineer, 
grade 3. 

David J. Reese, Civil Service Commissioner, an- 
nounces that the eligible lists have now been ap- 
proved and that the eligibles for assistant petro- 
leum engineer in the order of their rank are: 
Frederick A. Graser, Long Beach; Robert Rog- 
ers, Bakersfield; Arnold Hendrickson, Los An- 
geles; Henry Oliver, Los Angeles, and Dwight 
Roberts, Los Angeles. 

The eligibles for junior petroleum engineer are: 
Chauncey Nickerson, Long Beach; G. S. Follans- 
bee, Jr., Stanford University; Earl Price, Oil 
Center; Stender Sweeney, Los Angeles; Forest 
Campbell, San Francisco; Arthur Mason, Taft; 
Fred Calin, Alhambra, and Robert Ebaugh, Los 
Angeles, 

. oa 
AUDITORS PROMOTED. 


The Department of Civil Service has just com- 


pleted a promotional examination for auditors in 
the State Corporation Department. 

Commissioner David J. Reese announces that 
the only successful applicant for the position of 
auditor Milton O. Shaw, of San 

All others who took the promotional 


principal was 
Francisco. 
examination 
quirements for promotion. 

A number of the deputies in 
Department who have been holding grade 3 rat- 
ings, the lowest rating of the department, were 
successful in this examination. The successful 
applicants in the order of their rating are: Stan- 
ley Steindorf, San Leandro; Guy Graves, Los 
Angeles; Mark Chiesa, Los Angeles; Joseph 
Akers, San Francisco; George Perkins, Oakland; 
Ivan Crase, San Francisco, and Thomas Rorke, 
Los Angeles. 


were not considered up to the re- 


the Corporation 


> 


Some of the captains of industry of this country 
seem to indulge the notion that low wages mean 
There never was a more fallacious 
doctrine. America was never prosperous except 
when the workers of the country were regularly 
employed with good wages. The workers are the 
great consumers of the nation. Unless they re- 
ceive good wages, how can they furnish a market 
for the products from the factory, the mine, and 
the farm?’—Representative Robison of Ken- 


prosperity. 


tucky. 


> 
“Gag rule is the last resort of the legislative 
scoundrel.”—Senator Reed of Missouri. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


SSS 


7 


Q.—Does organized labor favor a sales tax? 
A.—No. The American Federation of Labor has 
repeatedly denounced the sales tax. 


Q—Is the International 
America an old organization? 
A.—Yes. The union was organized in 1859. 


Molders’ Union of 


Q.—How many “political prisoners” are now in 
prison? 

A.—According to the American Labor Year 
Book, 1926 edition, all “political prisoners” held 
by the Federal Government have been released, 
while in the various states 95 persons were at the 
end of 1925 still held for political offenses. 


Q.—Who is Fannia M. Cohn? 

A.—She is executive secretary of the educational 
committee of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. 


Q.—Has the International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations a branch in the United States? 
If so, who is in charge? 

A.—The International Labor Office has a branch 
at Washington, D. C., in the Lenox Building. 
Leifur Magnusson is director in charge. 

oe ==. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
Lawrence J. Flaherty. 

Resolutions adopted by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Labor Council on Monday night: 

Whereas, Hon. Lawrence J. Flaherty, member 
of Congress for the Fifth California District, has 
departed this life after a lingering sickness that 
ended a useful and honorable life in the service of 
San Francisco and the labor movement; and 


Whereas, The people of San Francisco, through 
the death of Lawrence J. Flaherty, have suffered 
the untimely loss of a capable and trusted public 
official, who served them devotedly and well in 
various capacities, such as Police Commissioner, 
State Senator for two terms, Surveyor of Cus- 
toms, and a worthy, though brief, term in the 
House of Representatives at Washington; and 

Whereas, In the field of organized labor and 
among his fellow workers, Brother Lawrence J. 
Ilaherty enjoyed their utmost confidence and be- 
came a recognized leader and champion of the 
rights and aspirations of Labor, through whose 
constant watchfulness and devotion every worker 
has been benefited, and the cause of labor has 
gained wider influence and support among all 
tight-thinking and liberty-loving citizens, who, 
like him, have faith in American institutions, and 
are devoted to the proposition of protecting lib- 
erty through justice, prosperity and progress 
through education and _ intelligent endeavor, and 
the happiness of society through improvement of 
the lot and welfare of the many; an American 
and true ideal that was his, and for which he, like 
his fellow trade unionists, stood ever ready to 
make any sacrifice required, whether life or for- 
tune, and to which ideal he remained faithful to 
the end; and as labor owes a tribute to all who 
fight and die for its advancement, the trades 
union movement of San Francisco lays in rev- 
erence a tribute on the bier of Lawrence J. Fla- 
herty: In Grateful Remembrance; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the San Francisco Building Trades 
Council, the Local Union of Cement Workers, the 
labor press and to the family of the deceased. 


Written for International Labor News Service 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 
League of American Inventors. 


CAMERA FILM. 

rollable, unbreakable and _ transparent 
film now in use was the invention of a 
Newark clergyman, the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin. 
In 1914 the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals decided that the Eastman Kodak Company 
had been infringing the Goodwin patent and that 
an accounting would have to be made for the 
millions of films sold by that company since 1898. 
The amount involved was estimated between 
$5,000,000 and $25,000,000. It is said that the 
Newark clergyman’s affection for children led to 
the photographic experiments that were to revolu- 
tionize the art of photography. 

He was a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, for 
a number of years rector of the House of Prayer 
in Newark. It was in the attic of the quaint 
grey rectory adjoining the church that he began 
his experiments. 


The 


camera 


Mr. Goodwin wished to get pictures for the 
Sunday school so that he could interest the chil- 
dren in Scriptural stories. He wanted to train 
them with a steropticon, and he had some beauti- 
ful plates. Glass plates, he found, broke very 
easily and he started to work on the idea of the 
film. The more the children enjoyed the stereop- 
ticon the more he worked on the film idea, 

During the several years of experimenting, 
Goodwin was never heard to mention any financial 
rewards he hoped to gain from his invention. 
Apparently he had no thought of that. He had 
worked long to develop the film and he wanted to 
have his judgment vindicated before he died. 

When Dir. Goodwin 
manufacturing the 


arrived at the 
photographic film he was 
working on a process of etching on copper and 
silver. In transferring the design to silver or cop- 
per he used to photograph the design and then by 
means of pantograph transfer it to the metal. 


process of 


The collodion-flowed plate was in use by photo- 
graphers in those days. A 
with a solution of 
It was then covered with a gelatine solu- 
tion and sensitized with 


plate of glass was 


treated nitro-cellulose and 
ether. 
silver nitrate ;and it is 
this coating that, stripped from the glass, forms 
practically the film now in universal use. 

The process was perfected by Dr. Goodwin and 
after his death the Goodwin Film and Camera 
Company was formed by his widow. This com- 
pany was later bought over by the Ansco Com- 
pany in which the Goodwin heirs have large hold- 
ings. The Ansco people brought suit against the 
Eastman Company for infringement of the Good- 
win patent and the defendants were found guilty 
on 11 of the 12 counts. 


NOTE.—Previous articles in this series may be 
obtained by writing to the League of American 
Inventors, Washington, D, C. 
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MEAT CUTTERS GAIN. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of Rome, N. Y., have signed up the 
master butchers and meat cutters with an agree- 
ment providing a wage scale of $40 and $45 per 
week, the nine-hour day except Saturday, time 
and one-half for overtime, six holidays with full 
pay, and half holidays on Wednesdays 
June, July, August and September. 

2 


“Why don’t you attend church?” asked the min- 
ister of a non-attendant. 

“Well, I'll tell you, sir. The first time I went to 
church they poured water in my face, the second 
time they tied me to a woman I’ve had to keep 
ever since.” 


during 


“Yes,” said the parson, “and the next time you 
go they’ll throw dirt on you.” 


INVENTIONS THAT MADE se 


“A man who joins a mob and proceeds to kill 
another is a murderer, and ought to be punished 
in such a way that he will learn to respect the 
rights of others and his friends and neighbors 
may be deterred from ever committing a similar 


effense.”—Representative Berger of Wisconsin. 
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Residence Phone Graystone 3064 { 
,) 
DR. C. V. MURPHY 
DENTIST 
947-949 PHELAN BUILDING 
{ Telephone Douglas 2745 | 
becce ee Y 
SENICK RADIO 
THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 
256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA H 
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JULIUS S. GODEAU 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE MARKET 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 
FUNERAL SERVICE THAT SAVES AND SERVES 
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Supplies and Repairs ' 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 1 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 
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Electrical Appliances 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 


e 
Cw” 
SALES SERVICE 
MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 
Phone Atwater cs Rane MISSION STREET 
Equipped to Give You Service 
| 
e -- pete] 
Home of Generous Credit 
DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 
2500 MISSION STREET 
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EVERY THING 
| FOR THE 
HOME 

| 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER « SAXE 
1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 


Sterling 
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UNIONS RAISE WAGES. 

Trade unions numbering 775,112 members in 
nine industries increased their average wage rates 
four and one-half cents per hour in 1925, as com- 
pared with 1924, and secured an average work 
hours, declares the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its annual report on 


week of 45% 


the union scale of wages and hours of labor. The 
average hourly rate advanced from $1.046 in 1924 
to $1.091 in 1925, an increase of 4.3 per cent. 

The bureau’s figures cover bakers, building 
drivers, 
freight handlers, granite and stone cutters, laun- 


trades, chauffeurs and teamsters and 
dry workers, linemen, book and job printing and 
publishing, newspaper printing and publishing, and 
street railway motormen and conductors. 

The per cent of increase in hourly wages in 
1925 over 1924 follows: 

Bakers, 3.5 per cent; building trades, 3.9 per 
cent; chauffeurs and teamsters and drivers, 5.5 


per cent; freight handlers, 0.6 per cent; granite 
and stone cutters, 2.1 per cent; laundry workers, 
7.2 per cent; linemen, 0.3 per cent; book and job 
printing and publishing, 1 per cent; newspaper 
printing and publishing, 1.7 per cent; street rail- 
ways (motormen and conductors), 1.7 per cent. 

The rates and hours of street railway motor- 
men and conductors do not enter into the grand 
average for all trades combined as men in these 
occupations do not have uniform hours, 

The average union hours per week in each 
trade group are: Bakers, 47.4; building trades, 44; 
chauffeurs and teamsters and drivers, 56.4; freight 
handlers, 45.4; granite and stone cutters, 44.1; 
laundry workers, 48.1; linemen, 46.6; book and 
job printing and publishing, 44.4; newspaper print- 
ing and publishing, 45.3. 

Since 1913 union bakers have reduced their 
working hours per week 10.3 per cent; chauffeurs, 
12.3 per cent; teamsters, 11.8 per cent, and freight 
handlers, 23.1. 

“In the earlier years of the Bureau’s reports on 
union wages,” the report states, “weekly hours in 
the bakery trades frequently ran trom 54 to 60 


ne cases as high as 72 and 78 hours 


demand on the part of the bakers for 


( 
together with the introduction of 


machinery in almost all bakeries, may be given as 
the 7 1 duction, 
ge has also participated in the 
: . 1: : 
adv as an agent in ameliorating 
the t Inve while hours have been reduced. 


omobile has gradually supplanted the 
horse-drawn dray or truck, and a reduction of the 
time consumed in transporting goods from one 
point to another has been accompanied by a reduc- 


tion of h 


s of labor in this group.” 


The bureau's report is for the year ending May 


15, 1925. Most agreements are settled before that 


“ S&S — 
POLITICAL POLICY INDORSED. 


The executive council of the West Virginia Fed- 
eration of Labor has reaffirmed its support of the 
artisan political policy of the American Fed- 


of Labor and outlined a program for the 


and general election. 


points out the necessity for 


ed labor’s representation in 


islature and the Federal Con- 


“Go to the primary and general election and 
vote,’ urges the council. 
at home on election day and the 
public servant, or the representa- 


* is elected to represent you in 
state legislature, then don’t kick 


are traded around for financial 


ige.” 
> 


“IT owe all to The Herald Tribune for dis- 


h, by the way, cost only 


Herald Tribune. 


PPE ACh OR GWAR EOIN 


CHARGE GOVERNMENT WITH ACTS 
OF VIOLENCE. 

The striking railroad workers of Cuba have pro- 
tested to William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, against the violent acts 
committed by the Cuban government against 
strikers. The railroad workers charge that the 


object of this move is to destroy their organiza- 
tion. President Green requested the Cuban work- 
ers to cable specific facts of government violence. 

“The strike was caused by the violation of an 
agreement made between the railroad workers and 
the consolidated railroads of Cuba, which was 
underwritten by a representative of the Cuban 
government,’ said President Green. “It is not a 
strike for higher wages. 

“The contract violated was the result of nego- 
tiations that lasted for a year. 
the railroad workers, officials of the railroad com- 


Representatives of 


panies and represemtatives of the government 
took part. Fifty-two conferences were held and 
an agreement was reached which was signed by 
the three parties represented. 

“In March the officials of the consolidated rail- 
roads of Cuba informed the employees that the 
agreement already signed was null and void. They 
gave as a reason that freight and passenger rates 
had been reduced. 

“Representatives of the employees notified the 
company that under the circumstances they were 
ready to agree to a proportional reduction in their 
wages. 

“The strike was to have been called April 13 but 
was postponed at the request of the president of 
Cuba who thought he could bring about conces- 
sions by the railroad companies. The president 
failed in his mediation efforts and a month later 
the strike was called.” 


> z 
FAVORED BY JUDGES. 

Increasing disinclination of the courts effectively 
to punish violators of labor laws is revealed in 
the statistics compiled by the Consumers’ League 
of New York regarding court action in labor cases. 

The percentage of employers convicted of labor 
law violations in the Manhattan municipal term 
court who escaped by suspended sentences stead- 
ily increased during the four-year period ending 
June, 1925. 

In the last year of the four about half of the 
employers convicted of violating the regulations 
of the hours of work for women were so released 
and in the same year only about 30 per cent of the 
violators of the child labor law were fined. 

The bar association as yet have not investigated 
and reported upon this judicial leniency for con- 
victed violators of laws designed to safeguard the 
legal rights of those who produce all the wealth 
of the richest city in the United States. 

> = 


A large colored washerwoman was being mar- 


ried one time, and when it came her turn to 
answer the questions, the parson said, “Susanna, 
does you take this yere man to be yo’ lawful 
wedded husban’ for better or fo’ wuss?” “Jes as 
he am, Parson, jes as he am. If he gets any better, 
ah know de good Lord’s gwine to take him, and 
if he gits any wuss, I'll attend to him myself.”— 
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WATCH FOR THIS 


UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 
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Say Se ea 
Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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Sutter & Pierce Sts. - San Francisco 


EST SPOT 
IGGEST IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


Social Dancing Every Night 
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Their 
Blend 


Did The Work 


The switch of so 
many smokers to 
Clown Cigarettes 
is due to the per- 
fect balanced 
blend of fine mel- 
low old tobaccos 
that they get only 
in Clowns. 
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Attention-Organized Labor 


The only label that is 
recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 


Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the ‘““We Don’t 
Patronize List,’’ United Garment Workers of America. 
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IN A HUMOROUS STRAIN. 


A student nurse, inexperienced in reading the 
clinical thermometer, was horrified when, taking 
the temperature of a patient, that instrument ap- 
parently registered 120. She hurriedly dispatched 
a note to the doctor, reading: ‘Please come at 
once. Mr. Jones’s temperature is 120.” The doc- 
tor did not come, but he sent this message: ‘““You 
had better send for the fire engine. I can do no 
good.’—The Argonaut (San Francisco). 


Not long ago the editor of an English paper 
ordered a story of a certain length, but when the 
story arrived he discovered that the author had 
written several words too many. 

The paper was already late in going to press, 
so there was no alternative—the story must be 
condensed to fit the allotted space. Therefore, the 
last few paragraphs were cut down to a single 
sentence. 

It read thus: “The earl took a Scotch highball, 
his hat, his departure, no notice of his pursuers, a 
revolver out of his hip-pocket, and, finally, his life.” 


An old negro preacher was making a visit to 
the revenue warehouse. 

Revenue Officer—“What’ll it be, 

Erasums—Ah wants same sacrilegious wine. 

Revenue Officer—Some sacrilegious wine? You 
mean sacramental wine, don’t you? And what 
kind do you want? 

Erasmus—Well, boss, at last Sunday’s meetin’ 
the congregation took a vote and it was unani- 
mous for gin. 


Erasmus? 


The commercial traveler had seen a lion leap 
in the open window of a farmhouse. At the same 
moment he saw a farmer working in a near-by 
field. He drove furiously up to him. 

“Ts that your house?” he shrieked. 

“Tt is,’ answered the man of the soil. 

“Is you wife at home?” 

“Should be,” said the farmer. 

“Then hurry home, man and see what you can 
do! Ive just seen the lion that’s escaped from 
the circus jump through the kitchen window.” 

“H’m!” said the farmer dubiously. “Tell me, 
was anybody chasing that there lion?” 

“No; but hurry, man, for heaven’s sake!’ urged 
the traveler. 

“We went through of his own accord, then?” 
queried the farmer imperturbably. 

“Yes,” replied the other, now thoroughly puz- 
zled. 

“Then let him defend himself!” said the farmer: 
and he went on with his work. 


A negro went into a bank down South to get 
a check cashed. He stood in line a long time 
and finally his turn came. Just as he got to the 
window the teller put up a sign: “The Bank is 
3usted.” 

The Negro—‘What do you mean, the bank is 
busted?” 

Teller—“Well, it is, that’s all; it’s busted— 
didn’t you ever hear of a bank being busted?” 

The Negro—“Yes; but I never had one bust 
right in my face before.’”—The Christian-Evan- 
gelist (St. Louis). 


Poor old Henry Peck had been hit by a motor 
car and though he was about frightened out of 
his wits he was not injured. 

“Well, Henry,” said a friend who had rushed 
to his aid, “I guess you never in your life were 
more scared, eh?” 

“Oh, yes I was,” murmured Henry. 

“When was that?” asked his friend. 

“The day I married Henrietta,” he sighed— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Ikey and his wife went to the clothing store 


to buy Ikey a suit of clothes. After inspecting a 
number of suits [key found one to his liking, the 
price of which was $75, and, of course, Ikey 
thought that was too much money for the suit. 
After arguing the matter of price for quite a 


Thirteen 


while, the clothier said, “It will take $75 to buy 
that suit.” 

While Ikey was hesitating his wife spoke up 
and said, “Oh, Ikey, give the man his $75. Don’t 
be so Scotch!”—Forbes Magazine, (N. Y.) 
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portance. 
SYSTEM 15 Stockton St. 
1012 Market St. 
32 Offices. 1802 Geary St. 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 
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LOW COST----HIGH DENTISTRY 


Good Teeth Mean Good Work. Good Work Means Good Wages. 
Reliable, Satisfactory and PAINLESS Dentistry is within your means. 
The care of your own and your family’s teeth is of the utmost im- 


PAINLESS PARKER DENTIST 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE COST---Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT - Security -No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Sixteenth Street end Julian Avenue 


THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. 
you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 
home every week in the year. 
matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 


vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the workers generally. 
should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 

If in the past your organization has not been sub- 


scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


using the 


E. R. PARKER SYSTEM 
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Storage Rates on Application. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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It talks for 


It counsels with you on 


In such a work you 
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Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, June 11, 1926. | 
Called to order at 8 p.m. by President Wm. P. | 
Stanton. | 
Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O’Connell ex- | 
cused; Delegate Heidelberg appointed temporary 
secretary. 
Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting | 
approved as printed in Clarion. 
Communications—liled—From San 
County Council of the American Legion, inviting 
international 


Francisco 


secretary to meet Geo, I. Berry, 
president of Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ | 
Union of North America, on his arrival and recep- 
tion tendered him by the Legion, Lithographers’ 
Union No. 17, correcting impression created 
through former circular that trade unionists were 
asked to boycott products, even though union 
made, unless the container bear the label of their 
organization; all that was intended being to have 
consumers ask for Lithographers’ Union label on 
lithographed labels. Minutes of San Francisco 
Building Trades Council. Retail Clerks No. 432, 
stating that from June 26 all furnishing goods 
stores will close Saturday nights at 9:30 p.m. 
in the Mission district. Musicians’ Union No. 6, 
thanking secretary for assisting in controversy 
with California Park, which has been adjusted. 

Referred to Secretary—Portland Labor Council, 
requesting information relating to workers in oil 
stations. 

Referred to Trades Union Promotional League 
—Circular letter relating to unfairness of the 
Estate Stove Company stoves. 

Referred to the Executive Committee—From 
Section on Governmental Finance of the Com- 
monwealth Club, asking Council to send repre- 
sentative to their meetings. 

Report of Executive Committee—Relating to 
conference with representatives of Retail Clerks 
in regard to their policies toward stores and em- 


ployees and early closing. 

Reports of Unions—Electrical Workers—Are 
seeking to secure an advance in pay for members. 
Auto Mechanics—Recent dance was a_ success; 
membership increasing. Letter Carriers—Will 
give a picnic on July lst; fine prizes. Sailors’ 
Union—Reports that the Matson Navigation Co., 
which bought the four steamers of the Oceanic 
Co., so far continues the policy of the latter com- 
pany operating with union crews. Janitors No. 9 


—Have unionized Roseland Ballroom. 


Organizing Committee—Reported progress in 
unionizing auto repair shops. 


Law and Legislative Committee—Submitted 
written report on movement to provide for future | 
water supply for cities on the Peninsula and will 
watch developments. Will hold hearing on advisa- | 
bility of preparing for submission of charter 
amendments, among which proposals to make 
members of Police Commission and the Board of 
Education elective officers. Invite delegates to 
attend next meeting. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
bills, which were ordered paid. 

John Jepson, president of Seattle, Wash., Cen- 
tral Labor Council, was called on to address the 
Council and recited past and present progress of 
the Seattle labor movement. 

Receipts—$414.22. Expenditures—$167.72 

Council adjourned at 9:30 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary. 
> 


Girl Pupil in Porterville High School—‘Both 
men and women sprang from monkeys, but wom- 
en sprang farther than men.”—Boston Transcript. 


It has been almost two months since death in- 
vaded the ranks of this union, but during the past 
week the grim reaper has made serious inroads 
on our membership. Three of our members have 
been removed from our midst during the week, the 
first one to be called was Augustine F. Upton, a 
native of San Francisco, who passed away at his 
home in Oakland on Wednesday, June 9, 1926, at 
the age of 73 years, 5 months and 28 days. The 
cause of his death was acute uremia. His widow, 
Mrs. Lottie M. Upton, and grown children survive 
him, The funeral was held from an Oakland un- 
dertaking parlor Saturday, June 12, followed by 
interment in Mountain View Cemetery, Oakland. 
Mr. Upton has not worked at the trade for some 
time, due to his failing health, but it was not be- 
lieved that he was seriously ill until shortly before 
his death. Mr. Upton was one of our oldest 
members and had a large circle of friends, who 
extend their sympathy to his bereaved relatives 
in their hour of sorrow. Mr. Upton was a charter 
member of Alameda Lodge, W.O.W., and it was 
under their auspices that he was buried. 

The second death to be reported to the union 
was that of Edward Brush, a native of Michigan, 
aged 54 years, who passed away in a local hospi- 
tal on Tuesday, June 15, 1926, following an illness 
of several weeks, Paralysis was the final cause 
of his demise. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Belle Brush, and relatives in Eastern states. The 
funeral was held from a local undertaking parlor 
on Thursday, June 17, followed by cremation at 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery. Mr. Brush had not been 
employed at the trade for the past few years, due 
to his failing health. Until shortly before his 
death Mr. Brush had conducted a news-stand in 
this city, but upon falling ill was compelled to 
dispose of that business. He had many friends in 
this city who will regret to read of his passing. 

The third member of the union to pass away 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 
Foster’s Lunches. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 


Goldstone Bros., 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 


Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 
Jenny Wren Stores. 
Market Street R. R. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Phillips Baking Company. 

Regent Theatre. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 


manufacturers of Dread- | 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 
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MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 

Phone Mission 5744 
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Ses 
N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 | 
Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


Dr. Wilson 


CURES YOUR 
COFFEE | 
| 
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TROUBLES 


38c--40c--45c--50c 


9 Stores: Stanada Market, Market st. bet. 34 24th 
- Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 
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Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 
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CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION ST. 
$---—. +... 
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during the past week was Edward R. Ormsby, a 
native of Massachusetts, who passed away in a 
local hospital on Tuesday, June 15, 1926, at the 
age of 49 years, 7 months and 22 days. The cause 
of death was given as chronic lymphoid leukemia. 
Mr. Ormsby is survived by one sister and five 
brothers. The funeral was held Thursday, June 
17, from a local undertaking parlor, followed by 
burial in Cypress Lawn Memorial Park. Mr. 
Ormsby had been a resident of California for 
more than thirty years and, until shortly before 
his fatal illness overtook him, had been a member 
of the Bosqui chapel. Some several weeks ago he 
suffered a slight attack of an illness, which rapidly 
developed into the disease which finally caused 
his passing, and his many friends were aware for 
the past few weeks that the end was only a ques- 
tion of time. Of a quiet, genial disposition, Mr. 
Ormsby had formed the acquaintance of a host 
of friends, who join in their expressions of sym- 
pathy to his relatives. 

As stated in last week’s issue of the Clarion, 
President Stauffer had interviewed railroad offi- 
cials as to the possibility of carload rates for pas- 
sengers to the Colorado Springs convention in 
September. The passenger agent of one of the 
lines has outlined three separate and distinct 
routes that may be taken in visiting the conven- 
tion city at that time. The first schedule outlined 
calls for twenty-five passengers in a standard Pull- 
man car to leave San Francisco at 9:20 a. m., 
Thursday, September 9, over the Western Pacific 
and D. & R. G. Railways, arriving at Colorado 
Springs at 5:04 p.m., Saturday, September 11; the 
Pullman to be parked in the railroad yards adja- 
cent to the main part of the city and used by the 
occupants thereof in lieu of a hotel during the 
stay. The schedule then calls for leaving Colorado 
Springs, via D. & R. G., at 4:40 a.m., Sunday, Sep- 
tember 19, arriving in Denver at 7:15 the same 
day; leaving Denver at 1:30 same day, arriving 
at Salt Lake City at 8:05 a.m., Monday, the 20th; 
leave Salt Lake City at 8:35 a.m., arriving at 
Cedar City, Utah, at 6 p.m. same day; leave 
Cedar City at 8:30, Tuesday morning, by auto- 
mobile stage, arriving at Zion National Park at 
11:20 a.m., touring the park until 3 p.m., and 
arrive back at Cedar City at 6 p.m.; spend night 
at Cedar City and leave at 8:30 a.m., Thursday, 
and arrive at Cedar Breaks at 10:30 a.m. and leave 
that point at 1 p.m. for Bryce Canyon, arriving 
at that point at 4.30 p.m. and remain in Bryce 
Canyon until 1 p.m. of the following day; thence 
to Los Angeles by Salt Lake & Los Angeles 
Railway, arriving at Los Angeles at 2 p.m., Sat- 
urday, the 25th, leaving there at 8:30 the same day 
and arriving in San Francisco at 10:15 a.m., Sun- 
day, the 26th. This route would cover a period 
of 17 days, including railroad fare, Pullman for 
the entire period of 17 days, and four days in 
Zion National Park with all expenses paid while 
visiting the park. This trip calls for a minimum 
of 25 full fare passengers at the rate of $159.35 
each for the entire 17 days. The second tour out- 
lined by this agent calls for 13 days, with the full 
use of Pullman car, and would embrace passage 
over the Union Pacific to Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
thence to Denver and Colorado Springs and re- 
turn through the Royal Gorge to Salt Lake City, 
thence to San Francisco by Western Pacific. The 
railroad fare and pullman fare for the entire 13 
days would bring it to a total amount of $96.60 
per passenger for 25 full fares. The third tour 
outlined calls for a trip of 14 days, leaving San 
Francisco by Union Pacific to Salt Lake City, 
through the Royal Gorge to Colorado Springs, 
and return by Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway as far as Williams, Arizona, thence to 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and return to 
San Francisco via Los Angeles, and fare per pas- 
senger, as outlined in the two preceding schedules, 
would be $107.87 each. To those whom the routes 
have been outlined, most have favored the first 
one, which would embrace not only a trip to the 


Colorado Springs convention, but also a visit to 
what is said to be America’s most scenic wonder- 
land, the Zion National Park and Bryce Canyon 
National Monument in Southern Utah. It will be 
necessary for those desiring to make any one of 
these three trips to immediately get in touch with 
President Stauffer, so that reservations may be 
made at once, as several have already spoken for 
space on the tour. As stated, in all of these sched- 
ules these figures include the use of the Pullman 
car in Colorado Springs in lieu of hotels, and it 
will be necessary for each individual tourist to 
provide his own meals on any one of the sched- 
ules, with the exception of the four days men- 
tioned in Zion National Park, when all expenses 
are born by the railroad company. The minimum 
road trip fare for single passengers en route to 
Colorado Springs and return by various routes 
will be in the neighborhood of $100, including 
Pullman car, so it may be readily seen that for 
the additional sum of $70 a real enjoyable outing 
may be had by all. 

Ray McDonald, formerly a well-known member 
of No. 21, returned to this city from Los Angeles, 
where he has been spending the past few years. 
Mr. McDonald states that San Francisco is the 
only city in the United States where he desires to 
reside and will likely make his future headquarters 
here. 

Chas. Derry has recently returned from a trip 
to the Northwest, during which time he visited 
his hosts of friends in Seattle and adjacent cities, 
and reports that he is glad to be back in San 
Francisco, as conditions in the Northwest are 
not any too good. 

Frank Livingston, tired of the rustle and bustle 
of modern city life, drew his traveler and departed 
for Mill Valley, where he has accepted a situation 
on one of the papers there. 

W. W. Ford heeded the call of the great out-of- 
doors and departed during the past week for Wat- 
sonville, where he will spend the summer months 
subbing for a vacationist. 

Harry Holden and C. G. Snapp drew their trav- 
elers during the past week and departed for valley 
towns, where they will seek recreation and em- 
ployment. 

Paul Gallagher, for the past year or so foreman 
for the Schwabacher-Frey Company, has resigned 
that position and returned to his first love, the 
Ben Franklin Press. 

Herbert Fahey, one of San Francisco’s best 
known commercial printers, has accepted the fore- 
manship at the Schwabacher-Frey plant, filling 
the position left vacant by Paul Gallagher. 

H. E. Krieger, for the past year and a half 
foreman at the Hansen Printing Company, re- 
signed his position during the past week and has 
accepted a position with Metcalf and Little as 
production manager. 

During the past couple of weeks the Walter N. 
Brunt management has been rearranging their 
business office and composing room. The old-time 
partition separating the two departments has been 
removed, and a plain glass partition installed in 
its place. This gives considerable added light to 
the mechanical department and is a great help to 
the entire lower floor of the Brunt building. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


Sutter 6654 


259-273 POST ST., near STOCKTON. 
FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
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C. L. Booth, of the Baker-Hamilton chapel, has 
removed to a new home, which he has recently 
constructed in Mill Valley. The home constructed 
by Mr. Booth is of a temporary nature, and he 
and his wife plan to build a more pretentious resi- 
dence during the next year and make that their 
permanent residence, 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

New business and “kicks” were lacking at the 
regular monthly chapel meeting last Tuesday 
morning at 2:01 a.m., so adjournment was taken 
immediately after reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting and the financial statement. 

When Frank E. Buehn and Dick Schneider, 
office boy and apprentice, respectively, the latter 
making his home with the Buehns, returned 
from their daily toil the latter part of last 
week, they discovered a couple of big burly 
“cops” had taken possession of the place and de- 
cided the “joint” was pinched. But not so, they 
were looking in the corners and behind doors 
for an unwelcome marauder who had ransacked 
the house during the absence of the family. Ac- 
cording to reports, considerable loot was secured, 
among which was two valued heirlooms belonging 
to Dick. 

Tom Brady, apprentice, had the misfortune to 
run a sliver of metal in one of his fingers last week 
and was compelled to seek the services of a doc- 
tor when the member became infected. Tom re- 
ports the finger as much better after having it 
lanced, which is allowing it to get back to its 
normal size. 

J. A. J. Holland slipped quietly out of the place 
the first part of the week after hiring a sub, and 
it is presumed Joe is taking a short rest, posssibly 
a vacation, for a few days. 

F, A. McCallum backed the old family bus out 
of the garage, loaded the family and camping out- 
fit into the same, and started on a four weeks’ 
trip to Vancouver, B. C., and return—that is, 
barring trouble, Mac figured he could make it in 
that time. 

J. J. Neely returned to work the first part of 
the week after a two weeks’ vacation. Johnny says 
he is feeling fine, and, incidentally, is looking 
much better for his rest. 
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Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant 


¢ 
Nielsen Bros., Prop. } 
1680 HAIGHT STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 
Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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“A BOND BETWEEN YOURSELF 


AND YOUR AMBITIONS’ — 
A Savings Account. 


It is always easier to save money when you have 
a definite purpose and set a definite date to at- 
tain it. 

Our new booklet “A Bond Between Yourself and 
Your Ambitions” suggests thirty reasons why peo- 
ple save, and gives tables showing how quickly 
you can accumulate sufficient funds to realize these 
purposes. Ask for a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


San Francisco, California 


TRUST 


e 
442 2nd St. 
@ 


Everything for 


your home— 
Your word’s good 
for all the credit 
you want. 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 
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WHEN YOUR FEET 
ACHE 


See Us About It! 


We're Sole Agents for the famous-- 


“ARCH-AID SHOES” 


pi hile 7. SATURDAY 


EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


B.KATSCHINSKI 
825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 
525 Fourteenth Street 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 


Oakland 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Charles L. Johnson of 
the machinists, Silas H. Murray of the 
trainmen, Robert H. Pertiller of the stationary en- 
Flaherty of the cement work- 
Thomas 
Ormsby, 


railroad 


Lawrence J. 
Stettegast of the 


e1neers, 


Julius bakers, 


CESS 
Edward R. 
3rush of the 


Hocking of the 
Upton 


carpenters, 


Augustine F. and Edward 
printers. 


John Jepson, President of the Seattle Central 
Tabor Council, and a member of the Milk Drivers 
Union of that city, was a San Francisco visitor 


last week. He attended the meeting of the Labor 
Couneil last Friday night, and, upon being invited 
to address the gathering, gave a most interesting 
resume of the activities of the Seattle labor move- 
ment during the past three years. 

Beginning with the last Saturday in this month, 
the Retail Clerks’ Union that all fur- 
nishing goods stores in the Mission district will 
9:30 on 


usual hour during the week. 


announces 


close at Saturday evenings, and at the 
The Janitors’ Union reports that a contract call- 
ing for union conditions has been signed with the 
that 
union men will in future be employed in the hall. 
Milk Wagon local initiated five mem- 
bers and approved $115 sick benefits at the Tues- 
day meeting, according to Secy. M. E. Decker. 
Initiations for the month of May in the Waiters’ 
Union totaled 81, it was revealed in the record of 


Roseland Ballroom and a complete crew of 


Drivers’ 


Secy. Jack \Weinberger. 


Ten thousand people are expected to attend 
the annual outing and games of the county board, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, Sunday, June 27, at 
Officials of the vari- 
Francisco branches of the A. O.H. have 


members and friends of all the fraternal 


Fairfax park, Marin county. 
ous San 
invited 

and social organizations of northern California to 
participate in next Sunday’s outing, which will be 


oe 
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attended by national and state officials of the Hi- 


bernians and numerous other societies of this 
area. 
Soft drink manufacturers are to be asked to 


provide lithograph labels bearing the stamp of the 
Photographers’ Union by the San Francisco La- 
bor Council, 

Negotiations with the Phillips Baking Co. have 
terminated in an agreement to accept union condi- 
tions, George Kidwell of Wagon 
Drivers’ Local No. 484, reports. The firm, which 
supplies most of the chain stores, will now em- 
ploy union bakers and drivers. 


Secy. Zakery 


The fifty-fourth annual reunion and outing of 
Molders’ Union No. 164 will be held next Sunday 
at California Park, Marin County, with union 
molders from every part of the state in attendance. 
The affair promises to be the most successful in 
the history of the local molders’ union, the largest 
and oldest labor union on the Pacific Coast. More 
than 10,000 tickets have already been sold, accord- 
ing to W. G. Leishman, chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements. Mayor James Rolph heads 
the honorary committee, on which are the super- 
visors and many other city, county, state and fed- 
eral Judges of the athletic 
events and dancing contents are: Superior Judges 
M. J. Roche, Edward H. Shortall, George H. 
Cabaniss and Daniel C. Deasy, Police Judges 
Joseph Golden, Sylvain Lazarus, Daniel J. 
O’Brien and L. T. Jacks. The program of enter- 
tainment include a foot race for “stylish 
stout” ladies, a tug of war between carpenters and 
molders and a marathon race by Con Connolly, 
old time famous marathon champion, dare devil 
stunts in the air by Lester Zeihm, famous aviator, 
dancing in the big pavilion throughout the day 
and evening, and trick riding by Gus Petzel in his 
miniature automobile, the smallest in the world, 
in which he has just completed a 16,000 mile tour. 
This automobile is considered the mechanical mar- 


officials. various 


will 


a a 


vel of the century. It was constructed by Petzel, 
who is a member of the local Moulders’ Union. 
More than 300 trophies will be awarded, including 
three valuable stoves and $500 in cash. 


The Workmen’s Circle Branch 114 of San 
Francisco, known for its moral and financial aid 
to the working class throughout the country will 
celebrate its twentieth anniversary with a picnic 
which will be held on Sunday, June 20th, at East 
Shore Park and proceeds of the affair will be sent 
to the Furriers now on strike in New York.’ A 
number of unions have purchased tickets for the 
picnic and the committee is providing a good 
program of entertainment including dancing dur- 
ing the day. Organized Labor, who are interested 
to see the Furriers succeed in their struggle for 
better conditions will come to their assistance by 
attending the picnic. 


The annual convention of the State Federation 
of Butchers is to be held at Modesto commencing 
Sept. 19. M. S. Maxwell, president of the federa- 
tion and secretary of Butchers’ Local No. 115, will 
preside. 

A special meeting of Barbers’ Local No. 148 has 
been called for next Monday, according to an an- 
nouncement by Secy. Roe H. Baker. Changes in 
the by-laws will be considered. 


> 
REFUSE WAGE INCREASE. 


The refusal of the conference committee of man- 
agers of the eastern railroads to grant the wage 
increase demanded by the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men shifts the matter to President Coolidge, whose 
function under the new Watson-Parker law is to 
appoint a board of mediation, 


The railroad managers refuse to concede the 
right of the railroad workers concerned to share 
in the abounding prosperity of the railroads, the 
responsibility for which they attritube not to the 
efficient brain and brawn of the railroad workers 
but rather to the wisdom of the management rep- 
resenting the stockholders. 

Approximately 325,000 railroad workers are af- 
fected by the issue. 

According to some transportaion experts, the 
increased wage rates will run from $80,000,000 to 
$90,000,000 annually. 


> 


AMENDMENT MEETS WITH APPROVAL. 


Work for the ratification of the child 
amendment continues, 


labor 


The annual convention of the National League 
of Women Voters, the biennial convention of the 
National Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the department of superintendence of the National 
Education Association, and the Educational Press 
Association are among the organizations that have 
recently reaffirmed their position in favor of the 
amendment. 
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“T would rather have been Charles Lamb than 
the Duke of Wellington, and his influence in the 
world is incalculably the greater of the two.’— 
Representative Gambrill of Maryland, 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


